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A TESTIMONY 


From Hardshaw West Monthly Meeting con- 
cerning ExizaBetH Rosson, deceased. 


This, our beloved friend, the youngest daughter 
of Isaac and Elizabeth Stephenson of Bridling- 
ton Quay, in Yorkshire, was born there on the 
25th of the 6th month, 1771. Of her early re- 
lyious impressions we have but few particulars, 
but there is reason to believe that when very 
young, her mind was preciously favoured with 
the visitations of Divine love. On one occasion, 
whilst but a child, her parents being absent from 
home, her youngest brother wag much distressed 
at being left without them ; observing this, and 
participating in the same feeling, she knelt down 
and fervently implored the Divine preservation, 
which had a calming influence upon their tender 
minds, 

After the decease of her parents, she resided 
with her brother, Isaac Stephenson, at Stockton- 
ou-Tees, until the year 1796, when she was 
united in marriage with our friend, ‘Thomas 
Robson, then of Darlington, a union which they 
were permitted to enjoy for the space of nearly 
forty-seven years, 

or several years she had to pass through 
many spiritual exercises and conflicts of mind, a 
preparation, no doubt, for that service to which 
she was afterwards called. As the work of 
Divine grace progressed in her own soul, her 
interest in the eternal welfare of her fellow-pro- 
fessors increased also, and she was at times con- 
‘rained to give expression of her feelings in 
meetings for discipline. In the year 1808 she 
Was made willing, in a Meeting fur Worship, to 
€xpress her desire “ that those who were quali- 
fied for service in the church might come for- 
Ward in their ranks in righteousness.” After 
this act of dedication, she told her husband that 
her mind felt “clothed with the garment of 
Praise.” Being faithful in the little, she became 
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ruler over more ; yet she was deeply solicitous 
that, in so solemn an engagement, she might be 
preserved from moving without the renewed 
putting forth of the Heavenly Shepherd. 

In the year 1810, she was recorded as an ac- 
knowledged minister, and in the following year 
removed with her husband and family to Sunder- 
land, within the compass of Newcastle Monthly 
Meeting. From a very early period, after this 
time, she was for several years largely engaged 
in religious service in many parts of England, 
and in 1813, in company with her brother, Isaac 
Stephenson, she visited Ireland. Of one of the 
services on this journey, she thus writes: “ We 
have had about one hundred and twenty family- 
sittings at Cork; the cup which hath been 
handed to us hath been mixed, both bitter and 
sweet, but without the former we cannot expect 
to enjoy the latter, so that I desire to be thankful 
for both.’”” She also visited the’ Scilly Islands, 
and had extensive labour amongst the miners 
and sea-faring men in Cornwall, Northumber- 
land, and Durham, amongst whom, it is believed, 
that seals to her ministry remain to this day. 

In the year 1816, she was deeply exercised 
under a belief that it was required of her to visit 
some parts of the continent of Europe, and in 
company with Elizabeth Fry, (daughter of 
William Storrs Fry,) she entered upon this ardu- 
ous engagement, in which they were joined by 
William Allen and his wife. After travelling 
through part of the Netherlands, Holland, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, this little company was 
brought into much affliction at Geneva, by the 
illness of Charlotte Allen, whose decease soon 
afterwards took place in that city. ‘This was to 
Elizabeth Robson and her companion a distress- 
ing and discouraging circumstance; but their 
friend, William Allen, ih the midst of his own 
affliction, was made instrumental to their help, 
and encouraged them to proceed with their reli- 
gious engagement, remarking, that “we ought 
not to dispute in the dark what we have seen in 
the light.” Upon leaving Nismes, whilst on 
this journey, she thus wrote: “Soon after we 
set off, I felt my mind drawn into silence, and 
such a flow of peace filled my heart, for a con- 
siderable time, as I have seldom experienced ; is 
which I rejoiced, and a song of praise was raised 
in my soul for the many favours extended in 
divers ways to me, a poor unworthy creature.” 
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In the certificate from the Friends at Minden, 
this visit is recorded in the following terms : 
“ By their ministry, received of the Lord, both 
in meetings and in families, they have enlivened, 
watered, watched, and strengthened the seed of 
the kingdom of God, so that we have cause to 
be humbly thankful to the Great Father for this 
extension of his favour.” 

During the five following years she was much 
engaged in religious service, having in that 
period visited Scotland, the Orkney Islands, the 


southern counties of England, and some parts of be experienced, I have found that by keeping; 


Wales, also Ireland a second time. 

In the year 1821, she removed with her hus- 
band and family to Liverpool, and thus became 
a member of this Monthly Meeting. 
this change of residence she remarks, “I soon 
found an extensive field of labour opened for 
me, not only among Friends, but also among the 
people generally.” Many public meetings were 
soon afterwards held in Liverpool and its vicinity, 
and in other parts of Lancashire. ‘The sweet 
peace and cheerful composure which usually 
attended her at the conclusion of these engage- 
ments evinced, as she frequently remarked, that 
she had not expended her own strength, and 
that He whom she was endeavouring faithfully 
to serve, was a good and gracious Master. 

With that dedication which marked her ser- 
vices, she continued to labour diligently amongst 
Friends and others in various parts of this nation, 
until the year 1824, when she entered upon a 
visit to the continent of North America. ‘This 
engagement occupied four years, during which 
she had many deep baptisms and conflicts to 
endure. ‘These were greatly increased by hav- 
ing to contend against the unsound principles so 
mournfully prevalent there at that time; herein 
she had often to encounter much opposition, yet 
she was enabled, in the spirit of meekness, un- 
flinchingly to uphold our belief in the divinity 
and atonement of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Referring to this engagement she re- 
marks, “Thus, afier many perils by sea and 
land, and amongst false brethren, I was permitted, 
through adorable goodness, to reach my own 
dear home, and to meet my beloved husband and 
children in sweet peace, to our humble rejoicing; 
everlasting praise be ascribed to the Lord for his 
eare and protection togone of the least of his 
flock.”’ 

In 1831, accompanied by her husband, she 
again visited some parts of the continent of 
Europe, holding meetings with those under our 
name, and with serious persons of other denomi- 
nations in Germany, Switzerland, and the South 
of France. From the year 1832 to 1837, she 
continued to be diligently engaged in the dis- 
charge of various religious services ; and in the 
year 1838, accompanied by her beloved husband, 
she embarked a second time for America, in 
which country she laboured abundantly, much 
to the comfort and edification of Friends. She 
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eye directed to my gracious Master, a little |ic), 
has arisen out of the darkness, like a litile sprit 
of life, which, by attending to it, has increas, 
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| plied to advocate the precious cause of try): 
and in the fresh opening close doctrine has heey 
handed forth in gospel authority, in love, and 
without fear of giving offence, the slavish fear of 
| man being taken away. After such seasons o/ 
great exercise, sweet peace has been my portion, 
and my spirit at times has bowed in reverent 
thankfulness to my heavenly Father, in that Ii, 
is pleased to make use of so unworthy a eres- 
ture, and desires have been renewed that I might 
be increasingly prepared for his most blessed 
work and service.”” She returned from this ex- 
tensive field of labour in the year 1842, in ( 
possession of that peace and comfort whic! 
abundantly compensated for all her labours, and 
for which her heart was often filled with grat- 
tude to her gracious Lord. 

She regarded this as an evening sacrifice, and 
with the exception of paying a visit to the fam 
lies of Friends in her own Monthly Meeting, a 
visit to Friends in Scotland, and attending the 
Yearly Meeting in London, she spent the short 
remainder of her life in the quiet enjoyment o! 


attachment. ‘This, however, did not prevent 
her from being again made willing to forego her 
domestic comforts for the service of her Divi 

Master, and at. the Monthly Meeting, held on 
the 30th of the 11th month, 1843, she acquainted 
her friends that she apprehended it was required 
of her to visit Friends of the Quarterly Meeting 
of London and Middlesex, intimating, at the 
same time, her sense of the diminution of her 
bdédily powers, but desiring that her liitle remain- 
ing strength might be spent in the service o! her 
Lord. She was cordially liberated for this work, 
but on the following day, whilst making prepar 
tions for the journey, she was seized with a 
attack of paralysis, which suddenly reduced het 
to a state of helplessness, and nearly deprived 
her of the power of speech. Under these cit 
cumstances, almost precluded from any expre* 
sion, und awakening but at distant intervals 10 4 
transient state of consciousness, the patie! 
endurance of her affliction, the ealmness 2 

serene repose which rested upon her counie 
nance, and the precious feeling attending, '" 








nished abundant evidence that all was peace 
within. 


fom the shackles of mortality, was permitted, 
we reverently trust, through the mercy and medi- 
ation of our holy Redeemer, to join the general 
assembly and church of the first-born which are 
writen in heaven, and the spirits of just men 
wade perfect. 

She died in the seventy-third year of her age, 
having been a minister about thirty-six years. | 
Her remains were interred in Friends’ burying- 
cround at Liverpool, on the 17th of the 12th 
mooth, 1843, on which occasion a large and | 
solemn meeting was held, and many testimonies 
were borne to the power and efficacy of that 
grace by which she had become what she was. | 
’ Our dear friend deeply felt the need of renew- 
ed baptisms preparatory to any public service in | 
the cause of her Divine Master, and it was only 
ty those most intimate with her that what she 
experienced on these occasions was known, she 
being concerned to observe the injunction, “ But | 
thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and 
wash thy face; that thou appear not unto men 
to fast, but unto thy Father which is in secret.” 

She was largely gifted for religious service, 
sound and scriptural in doctrine, firmly uphold- 
ing the religious testimonies more peculiar to 
our Society, and never shrinking from the faith- 
ful declaration of them. She was often led to 
unfold and explain the important doctrines of the 
Gospel, her illustrations of which were strikingly 
‘appropriate, and we believe that to many her 
Gospel labours were blessed. In expostulating 
with the careless, the lukewarm, the worldly- 
minded, or the rebellious, she was earnest and 
persuasive. In religious meetings, with those 
not of our own Society, she was eminently 
qualified, and in her private labours in the fami- 
lies of Friends, (a service in which she was 
ofien engaged during the whole of her course as 
a minister,) she was frequently led to exhort 
them to simplicity and moderation in all things, 
setting furth the safety of such a state, and how 
greatly it tends to relieve the mind from undue 
anxiety and unnecessary burdens. 

In the diligent occupation of her time our dear 
friend was a striking example, being always 
careful, when not called into public religious 
service, that it should be constantly and usefully 
employed. In her private walk she was careful 
to observe that simplicity and moderation which 
she was often engaged to recommend to others, 
and she was much beloved for her humility and 
meekness. She deeply felt for, and sympathized 
with, those in affliction, whether of body or 
mind, and amongst the many outward trials 
which it was her own lot from time to time to 
endure, she was preserved in much patience and 
resignation, and favoured to maintain great 
equanimity and cheerfulness. 
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declaration of Holy Writ, “ ‘The path of the 
In this state she continued until the 11th of | just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
she 12th month, when her purified spirit, freed | and more unto the perfect day.” 


In her dedicated course has been fulfilled that 
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From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, 
HISTORY OF A SOD, 
‘ Always examine what other men reject as worthless.’ 


(Concluded from page 678.) 


Let us lay the grass stem under the knife. On 
removing its leaves from the glistening surface of 
the stem, they will be found attached at their 
base to a joint, which they also partly embrace. 
What are these joints? Passing the knife 
through the stem, it is found that it has this 
striking difference from other plants: it is a 
hollow tube, and at each jointa sort of diaphragm 
or cross partition is stretched so as to divide the 
stem into a number of closed cylinders, each 
having no connection whatever with the one 
above or below. ‘This is exactly the structure 
ofa bamboo. It is on this account that a great 
botanist had declared that our tiny inhabitants of 
the sod, which we have been wont to despise 
and trample under foot, belong toa noble family, 
which, under favouring influences of sun and 
warmth, carry their heads near ten times higher 
in the heavens than we ourselves—these are the 
bambous. In his own words—the words of 
Nees Von Esenbeck—grasses are but dwarf 
bamboos. ‘The microscope only can reveal the 
true beauty and structure of the minute flowers 
which adorn the lowly grasses. Thus examined, 
they present a pleasing and interesting study. 
Every one must have seen the .curious little 
spikelets of the brome, or meadow grasses ; and 
the attentive eye will have marked here and there 
a yellow stamen peeping out of its unattractive 
flower. ‘The microscope, or a good lens, reveals 
the fact, that every spikelet is made up of many 
flowers beautifully arranged together, as if they 
were the coverings of one which does not appear. 
Each little flower consists of a couple of tiny 
scales, supporting the hairs or bristles with 
which we are so familiar. ‘These little seales— 
technically, palee—cover two other smaller 
scales, which appear to be the rudimentary calyx 
or corolla of the flower; and these, with the 
others, enclose and shelter the stamens and 
ovary. With the structure of the seed we do 
not think it necessary to deal. Suffice it to add, 
that in the counsels of a watchful Providence, it 
has been so ordained that that rapidity of growth 
which is essential to the speedy covering of the 
earth with her green mantle, has been boti fore- 
seen and beautifully provided for in its fabrica- 
tion. 

We may consider that two chemical processes 
meet in our sol—the one belonging to the 
chemistry of life, the other to that of decay and 
death. ‘To take the last first. If the roots of 
the sod are carefully examined, it will not be 
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difficult to separate the living from the dead ; | little value the myriads of minute laboratories n 


and the latter class includes the decaying and | the greensward, which, busy all the 


day lor g, 


decayed. ‘The brown, friable, pulverulent matter | drink up the detrimental carbonic acid gas of ,,., 


which is called mould, and composes a con- 
siderable portion of the underground mass of the 
sod, is vegetable fibre, having undergone its com- 
plete decay. Chemists call it Aumus. It is in- 
soluble, or nearly so, in water ; it cannot, there- 
fore, although rich in carbon, contribute any of 
that element directly to the thick vegetation 
flourishing above. Yet it was long considered 
that this very humus was the real and only 
origin of the wood of plants. As, however, 
plants can only receive soluble particles by their 
roots, and those of humus are insoluble, it is a 
very simple and just conclusion to arrive at, that 
the source of carbon in vegetation lies not for 
the most part in the soil. ‘The thin air and the 
viewless winds will better answer the question. 
Is the humus of the sod, then, altogether useless ? 
Not so, It is the reservoir of all the alkaline 
and mineral ingredients of the last generation of 
plants, and these are absolutely essential to the 
well-being, even to the existence of vegetation. 
In the undisturbed greensward, allowed to lie for 
years by the grazier, this stock of salts amounts 
to a large quantity ; and if the plough is now 
sent through it, the smiling sod torn up, broken, 
and crushed and sown for wheat, a crop of vast 
luxuriance follows. But this only lasts for a 
year or two, and the land returns to its former 
average, or possibly falls under, for reasons not 
to be here entered into. In the upper layers of 
the sod, vegetable fibre in the actual process of 
decay is sure to be found. It may be recognised 
by its crumbling character and brown colour. 
Possibly it consists of the slain bodies of the 
grasses which were felled by the last winter’s 
frosts. Water and air are busy here; the work 
of destruction hastens on; the woody fibres 
undergo ‘eremecausis,’ to use the Liebigian 
phrase—that is, they are slowly, or by degrees 
consumed. In so doing, they are continually 
evolving small portions of carbonic acid gas ; 
the fibres become more and more broken up; 
until at length it is not possible to distinguish 
them from the pulverulent humus above-mention- 
ed. In this process all the salts and mineral 
constituents which entered into the composition 
of the original fibres are again surrendered to the 
soil in their turn, to enter into new relations, and 
to serve new purposes in the physiological 
economy of another generation. ‘The carbonic 
acid gas eliminated in decay is not produced in 
vain. When the rootlets of the young grasses 
are feeble, while the growing stem and leaves 
draw much upon them, the genial rain descend- 
ing dissolves this gas, and supplies it to the 
spongioles of the roots in a liquid form, to be 
then carried up into the vegetable system, and 
there decomposed. So far for the chemistry of 
death in the sod. How little do we prize the 
purifying influence of our green fields! How 


empoisoned air, and pour out in return, yolym 
for volume, invisible fountains of purest ORveen | 
Such, humble as they are, is their high vocation 
so far as it directly relates to man. Thay fy.) 
gas which he and his manufactures, and }y 
humbler relatives in the zoological sehemo— 
animals, birds, and the almost invisible jnsee:— 
alike combine to produce, the cheerful swar 
feeds upon, gladly appropriates, makes jnio 
wood, turns into leaves and stems, and, mor 
useful still, converts into health-sustaining foo 
for man and beast. During the shades of nigh; 
the grass lands, in common with the rest of vege. 
tation, evolve carbonic acid; but it has been 
satisfactorily demonstrated that the preponder. 
ance is incomparably in favour of the oxygen 
evolution during the day. - 

We have spoken of the tender blades which 
crown our sod as forming food. The chemical 
analysis effected by Sir H. Davy shows that 
the following principles in the grasses are those 
by the possession of which it is adapted for this 
end. ‘Their remarkable simplicity will not {ail 
to be observed: mucilage, sugar, bitter extractive 
matter, a substance analogous to albumen, and 
various saline ingredients. 

Let this suffice for the history of a sod. The 
desire has been to exhibit, however imperfectly, 
the rich and varied amount of interest and instrue- 
tion which may be made to flow out of the con- 
templation of one of the commonest objects in 
nature, 





For Friends’ Review, 
ANTHRACITE COAL. 


The increasing business of our city and coun- 
try, the multiplication of our manufactures, and 
the steady, annual addition to our agricultural 
productions, are not unfrequent topics of con- 
versation, or of newspaper paragraphs. Indeed, 
we are so accustomed to the terms, increase, pro- 
gress, &c., that we do not always confine our 
application of them to the arts, manufactures and 
multiplying population of our country, but are 
quite ready, forscoth, to refer them to ourselves, 
and nota few have, rationally enough, as they 
believe, arrived at the conclusion, that our intel- 
lectual developments here in the United States, 
have progressed and progressed, until we have 
really got ahead of all our transatlantic contem- 
poraries! Now these latter suggestions of our 
vanity, it is true, are all silly enough: and we 
will say but little about our wisdom, as one !s 
not apt to place much confidence in that which 
openly puts forth its claim to superiority. But 
if we refer the terms I have used to many Cll 
cumstances around us, it would really seem as 1! 
we had good ground for doing so. - Divine Pro- 
vidence has permitted us to move on i a0 
almost uninterrupted course of prosperity. Pre 














cress, to an unprecedented extent, has been 
stamped upon our earthly concerns. 

There searcely need be produced a more 
siriking instance of this, in a new line of busi- 
ness—a new channel for enterprise—than the 
coal trade of Pennsylvania. The pioneers of 
that experiment are yet living—active men, 
somewhat, indeed, beyond the prime of life, but 
still well able to plan and to execute. Many of 
the readers of the Review in this city, will re- 
member when a few tons of coal were brought 
here, and persons could scarcely be found—not 
to buy it—but who were willing to receive it as 
a gift, and consume it as an experiment, in their 
houses. When the Legislature in 1818 gave to 
Josiah White, and two or three others, authority 
to improve the navigation of the Lehigh, their 
project was considered so chimerical, it was a 
common opinion, even among the members of 
the Legislature themselves, that the applicants 
had only received legal authority to facilitate 
their own ruin. In 1829, after overcoming dif- 
ficulty that followed difficulty, the Lehigh Nuavi- 
gation and Coal Company—which particular 
circumstances, that I need not stop here to ex- 
plain, had called into existence—succeeded in 
sending 365 tons of coal to Philadelphia. ‘This 
quantity completely stocked the market, and it 
was not easily disposed of. The next year the 
ule of the company was changed to that by 
which it is now known—The Lehigh Coal and 
Vivigation Company, and a little more than 
one thousand tons of coal, were landed at our 
wharves, principally at Walnut street. This 
business, from the small beginning we have 
glanced at, has been steadily increasing: and 
there is no question but the rapid growth and 
prosperity of our beautiful city, is, under Pro- 
vidence, mainly attributable to the opening of 
these new and vast resources for fuel, and the 
timely introduction of the Anthracite coal. 

About 10,000 tons are now daily sent from 
our mines. For the week ending the 13th inst., 
the Reading Rail Road carried 35,109 tons. 
here were shipped in the same time from the 
Lehigh region, 20,714 tons, and by the Schuyl- 
kill canal, there were sent down 13,613 tons. 
Last year about 2,000,000 of tons were trans- 
ported on our three great thoroughfares—the 
Lehigh Navigation, the Reading Rail Road, and 
the Schuylkill N avigation. Already this season, 
nearly 1,100,000 tons have been sent to find a 
market, About 5000 tons are daily, except First 
day, deposited by the Reading Rail Road, at its 
epot, at Richmond, some two or three miles up 
the Delaware. Most of this is shipped to feed 
the furnaces and engines of our eastern friends ; 
and with 40 or 50 vessels continually loading at 
the wharves, we find Richmond one of the 
busiest places we have seen : as bustling and as 
dirty as the heart even of a steam engine—were 
we allowed to speak of the physiology of a 
machine—could desire. It is well worth while 
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for our own citizens and strangers to put on their 
every day clothes and examine it for themselves. 
Z. 
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BROTHERLY KINDNESS. 
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Not only in spirituals, but also in matters re- 
lating to this life, are the declarations of Serip- 
ture oftentimes highly instructive. What a 
valuable lesson may even the selfish man derive 
from Prov. xi. 24,—* There is that scattereth, 
and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 
The following verse also—*he that watereth, 
shall be watered also himself’’—conveys a lesson 
of the same character, and may incite us all to 
“be kindly affectioned one to another, with 
brotherly love.”’ ‘The following incident is illus- 
trative of the texts I have quoted, and shows to 
advantage the natural tendency of a kindly act, to 
be reflected back upon him who performs it. 

«A story is told of two travellers in Lapland, 
which throws more light on the art of being 
happy than a whole volume of precepts and 
aphorisms. Upon a very cold day in the winter, 
they were driving along in a sledge, wrapped up 
in furs from head to foot. Even their faces 
were closely covered; and you could see hardly 
anything but their eyebrows; and these were 
white and glistening with frost. At length they 
saw a poor man who had sunk down, benumbed 
and frozen, in the snow. * We must stop and 
help him,’ said one of the travellers. ‘Stop 
and help him?’ replied the other; ‘you will 
never think of stopping on such a day as this! 
We are half frozen ourselves, and ought to be at 
our journey’s end as soon as possible.’ ‘But I 
cannot leave this man to perish,’ rejoined the 
more humane traveller ; ‘I must go to his relief;’ 
and he stopped his sledge. ‘Come,’ said he, 
‘come and help me to rouse him.’ ‘NotI,’ re- 
plied the other, ‘I have too much regard for my 
own life to expose myself to this freezing atmo- 
sphere more than is necessary. I will sit here, 
and keep myself as warm as I can till you come 
back.’ So saving, he resolutely kept his seat; 
while his companion hastened to the relief of 
the perishing man, whom they had so provi- 
dentially discovered. ‘The ordinary means for 
restoring consciousness and activity were tried 
with complete success, But the kind-hearted 
traveller was so intent upon saving the life of a 
fellow-creature, that he had forgotten his own 
exposure; and what were the consequences? 
Why, the very effort which he had made to 
warm the stranger, warmed himself !—And thus 
he had a two-fold reward. He had the sweet 
consciousness of doing a benevolent act, and he 
also found himself glowing from head to foot, by 
reason of the exertions which he had made. And 
how was it with his companion, who had been 
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so much afraid of exposing himself? He was 
almost ready to freeze, notwithstanding the 
efforts he had been making to keep warm.” 





For Friends’ Review. 


SAGACITY AND ATTACHMENT OF A HORSE. 


Instances frequently occur in which domestic 
animals are evidently made instrumental to the 
preservation of life by the application of a 
sagacity which does not fall within the usual 
range of their intellects. ‘The following circum- 
stance was related to me, soon after its occur- 
rence, by a man upon whose veracity I can 
rely, who received it immediately from the sub- 
ject of the narrative. 

About twenty years ago, J. B., who resided 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania, not far from 
the west branch of the Brandywine, was re- 
turning home on horseback, at a time when 
that stream, across which his road lay, was 
much swollen by rain or melting snow. ‘The 
depth and force of the current dislodged him 
from his seat, and he was cast upon a bank, 
formed, I think, by a cake of ice, where his life 
was in evident jeopardy. ‘The horse in the 
mean time, released from restraint, made his way 
to the shore; but instead of running away, he 
stopped on the bank, looked round and neighed. 
Perceiving his master in his perilous situation, 
surrounded by the rushing torrent, the sagacious 
animal returned into the water, and coming close 
to him, stood there till he was securely seated 
on his back. And this could not be very hastily 
done, as the man was advanced in years and his 
clothes saturated with water. Not being able to 
regain the ford, the pair arrived at the margin of 
the stream, at a place where the bank was too 
steep to be mounted by the horse with his 
burden. Help at length came, and the horse 
and his rider were extricated from their dan- 
gerous position; but the former was so much 
exhausted by his exertions that he lay down and 
stretched himself out as if dying. He however 
recovered, and his owner assured my informant 
that no price that could be offered should ever, 
while he lived, transfer the noble beast to another 
master. This attachment to the horse was 
pleasing and natural, but I should consider the 
principal debt of gratitude due to an overruling 
hand which directed the sagacity of the animal 
to the object and the means of preserving the 
life of the owner. L. 





For Friends’ Review. 


A FLY IN THE TELESCOPE. 


I remember reading, many years ago, a story 
of an astronomer who was viewing the sun 
through a telescope, and was surprised by the 
discovery of what seemed to be a monster on 
the face of that luminary. From the known 
dimensions of the sun, and the portion of its 
surface which was occupied by the newly dis- 
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covered monster, it was not difficult to com 
its magnitude, which appeared alarming 
As the creature, whatever it was, exhibiied the 
appearance of life, the degree of heat which is 
was able to endure became a subject of calcula 
tion, and was found of course to be many tines 
greater than that of red hot iron. Its translation 
from one part of the sun’s disc to another, whe, 
viewed at the distance of ninety-four millions oj 
miles, indicated an astonishing power of \oco. 
motion. ‘This momentous discovery, with {hp 
results scientifically deduced from the pheno. 
mena, being duly announced, numerous specta- 
tors were attracted to witness and admire the 
appalling appearance. All was astonishment 
and fear; and none could question the reality of 
what was plainly visible to every eye wi.ich 
was applied to the telescope. At length one of 
the spectators, rather more shrewd than the 
rest, suggested the expediency of examining the 
interior of the instrument, when it was diseo- 
vered that a small fly was lodged on one of the 
glasses. 

Now before we laugh at the credulity of the 
astronomer, it would not be amiss to inquire 
whether we do not sometimes commit a similar 
or more important blunder. The supposed dis- 
covery, while admitied to be real, could hardly 
lead to any injurious practical results. The tly 
might have crawled out of the field of view, and 
the phenomenon have been considered as one of 
the inexplicable mysteries of nature. 

But when we see persons viewing the con- 
duct of others, apparently with critical accuracy, 
and discovering errors and faulis which are not 
visible to common observers, we may very 
justly suspect that a fly has got into the tele- 
scope. 

When we hear political opponents discussing 
the plans and designs of each other, and per- 
ceiving evidence of folly and knavery in all 
their measures, we naturally suppose that the 
instrument or the medium through which they 
are looking furnishes a distorted image which is 
not to be found in the object. We readily ima- 
gine there is a fly in the telescope. 2 

When we find religious professors scrutinizing 
the opinions and practices of others with a zeal 
in which charity cannot mingle, and placing on 
their sentiments and actions the most unfavour- 
able construction they can bear, we would do 
well to examine whether there is not a fly in the 
telescope. 

In the opinions which we venture to form and 


pute 
ly great, 


| promulgate respecting those with whom we are 


connected, either in social or religious commu- 
nion, it is of incalculable importance to remember 
our own fallibility; and to be careful never 10 
announce as blemishes in others what may pos 
sibly be nothing else than defects in the org2a 
of vision; and to reflect that we only expose 
our own credulity if we mistake a fly in the 
telescope for a monster in the sun. L. 
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LIABILITY OF RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

4 question of considerable importance has 
wen recently tried in New York, in which the 
ibility of Railroad Companies to damages for 
juries to cattle which may be found on their 
rack, was brought to a legal decision. 

4 farmer in Gates had a pair of oxen which 
broke out of his enclosure into the highway, 
und thence wandered upon the track of the 
Towando railroad, where they were killed 
during the night by the train. The owner sued 
he company for the value of the oxen, before a 
Court of Common Pleas in Monroe county, and 
obtained a decision in his favour, From this 
udoment a writ of error was brought, and the 
cgse being argued before the Supreme Court, 
the judgment of the Common Pleas was re- 
versed. 

The subject appears to have been very closely 
examined, and the records of legal decisions 
carefully explored. ‘The report of the case 
occupies eight columns in the American Rail- 
road Journal; but the principles on which the 
decision was made may be explained in a few 
lines. 

The cattle were not on the highway for any 
of the purposes designed by public roads. ‘Those 
roads belong to the public for the purpose of 
travelling, not for pasturage. Of course the 
oxen were trespassing, when wandering on the 
highway, and their entry on the ground occu- 
pied by the railroad, was a trespass on the 
property of the company. It does not appear 
that there was intentional negligence on the part 
of the owner of the oxen, or of the conductors 
of the train. But as the loss of the cattle was 
the consequence of a trespass, arising from their 
owner’s neglect, he could not recover from the 
owners of the land. Their destruction may have 
arisen from some neglect on the part of the 
company or its agents; but the fact that they 
were committing a trespass constitutes a decisive 
obstacle to any recovery of damages for such 
injury. 

“One who complains of another’s negligence, 
should himself be without fault. Where the 
plaintiff, at the time of the alleged injury was 
irespassing on the defendant, or otherwise wrong 
inthe particular act complained of, such delin- 
quency alone, with very few exceptions, is a 
decisive answer to any claim for damages founded 
on the defendant’s negligence. 

“Negligence is a violation of the obligation 
which enjoins care and caution in what we do. 
But this duty is relative; and where it has no 
existence between particular parties, there can 
be no such thing as negligence in the legal sense 
of the term. But injuries inflicted by design 
are not thus to be excused. A wrong doer 
'$ Not necessarily an outlaw, but may justly 
complain of wanton and malicious mischief. 
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intentional mischief; although it may be cogent 
evidence of such an act. Of the latter a tres- 
passer may complain, although he cannot be 
allowed to do so in regard to the former.” 

As the principles here expounded are appli- 
cable to similar cases in other States, we may 
consider it as law, that domestic animals, if 
suffered to wander on the track of railroads, are 
there at the risk of their owners ; and if injured 
by the trains without such neglect on the part 
of the conductors, as to afford evidence of mali- 
cious intention, the company or its agents are 
not liable for damages. 





CONSCIENCE AND CHARITY. 


Fourth of Fourth month, 1758. Orders came 
to some officers in Mount Holly, about one 
hundred soldiers. An officer and two other 
men, all inhabitants of our town, came to my 
house. ‘The officer told me that he came to 
desire me to provide lodging and entertainment 
for two soldiers, and that six shillings a week 
per man would be allowed as pay for it. The 
case being new and unexpected, | made no 
answer suddenly, but sat a time silent, my mind 
being inward. I was fully convinced that the 
proceedings in wars are inconsistent with the 
purity of the Christian religion ; and to entertain 
men, who were then under pay as soldiers, was 
a difficulty. I expected they had legal authority 
for what they did; and after a short time I said 
to the officer, if the men are sent here for enter- 
tainment, I believe I shall not refuse to admit 
them into my house ; but I cannot keep them on 
hire: one of the men intimated that he thought 
I might do it consistently with my religious 
principles. To which I made no reply, believing 
silence, at the time, best for me. ‘Though they 
spake of two there came only one, who tarried 
at my house about two weeks, and behaved 
himself civilly. When the officer came to pay 
me, I told him I could not take pay, having 
admitted him into my house in passive obedience 
to authority. I was on horseback when he 
spoke to me, and as I turned from him he said 
he was obliged to me, to which I said nothing ; 
but thinking on the expression, I grew uneasy; 
and afterwards, being near where he lived, I 
went and told him on what grounds I refused 
taking pay for keeping the soldier. 

I have been informed that Thomas a Kempis 
lived and died in the profession of the Roman 
Catholic religion; and in reading his writings, 
I have believed him to be a man of a true 
Christian spirit, as fully so as many who died 
martyrs because they could not join with some 
superstitions in that church, All true Chris- 
tians are of the same spirit, but their gifts are 
diverse; Jesus Christ appointing to each one 
his peculiar office, agreeably to his infinite 


‘Negligence, however, even when gross, is but| wisdom. 


an omission of duty. It is not designed and 





John Huss contended against the errors which 
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had crept into the church, in opposition to the 
council of Constance, which the historian re- 
ports to have consisted of some thousand persons. 
He modestly vindicated the cause which he 
believed was right; and though his language 
and conduct towards his judges appear to have 
been respectful, yet he never could be moved 
from the principles settled in his mind. ‘To use 
his own words: “This I most humbly require 
and desire of you all, even for his sake who is 
the God of us all, that | be not compelled to 
the thing which my conscience doth repugn or 
sirive against.’’ And again, in his answer to 
the Emperor: “I refuse nothing, most noble 
Emperor, whatsoever the council shall decree or 
determine upon me, only this one thing | except, 
that I do not offend God and my conscience.” 
[Fox’s Acts and Monuments, page 233.] At 
length, rather than act contrary to that which 
he believed the Lord required of him, he chose 
to suffer death by fire. ‘Thomas a Kempis, 
without disputing against the articles then gene- 
rally agreed to, appears to have laboured, by a 
pious example, as well as by preaching and 
writing, to promote virtue, and the inward 
spiritual religion; and I believe they were both 
sincere-hearted followers of Christ. ‘True charity 
is an excellent virtue; and sincerely to labour 
for their good, whose belief in all points doth 
not agree with ours, is a happy state.—John 
Woolman. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 22, 1848. 





We introduce to our readers in the present num- 
ber, a testimony respecting a deceased minister, 
who, though her removal is not of a very recent 
date, is no doubt still vividly remembered by many 
Friends on this side of the Atlantic. To her, we 
apprehend, may be justly applied the declaration of 
holy writ; ‘‘ blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord ; they shall rest from their labours and their 
works do follow them.” 





The reader will find in our columns of this week, 
a considerable portion of a speech lately delivered 
in the Senate of the United States, on the subject of 
the territorial government of Oregon. As the speech 
in its whole extent is much too long for insertion in 
the Review, the selections which have been made 
necessarily exhibit the arguments in an imperfect 
form. Though we do not wish to endorse the 
opinions of the speaker in every part, we think there 
are many passages in the speech of remarkable 
clearness and force. The opinion has been fre- 
quently advanced that the diffusion of the slaves over 
a greater extent of surface, adds nothing to their 
number, and consequently does not increase the 


co 
evil. This opinion the speaker before us } 
cessfully assailed and exposed. 

The subject of slavery, and particularly jx. Oties 
sion over territories from which it is now exe! m 7 
has become a subject intensely interesting », . 
philanthropist of our day; and while we wo. . 
keep clear of political excitement, we canno} {,) , 
desire that the people of these United States | 
duly appreciate the importance of their Potitioe 
and the influence which they must exercise op; 
advancement and civilization of the world. 


— 


1aS soe. 





PEAK OF POPOCATAPETL, 
(Concluded from page 684.) 


Profiting by our experience, we went {his 
time well prepared with green veils and specia- 
cles, warm gloves and thick sacks. Since the 
day of our failure we had had fine sunny weathe; 
and a great deal of the snow that had fallen then, 
had melted away. We left the escort at the 
Vacaria, and proceeded with our attendants and 
a few soldiers who wished to accompany us, to 
within a quarter of a mile of the limit of vegets. 
tion, where we pitched our tents. ‘The night 
was far different from the first, being as clea; 
and calm as could be desired. We rose at half. 
past one o’clock, and were on our way at half- 
past two. In order to save our strength as much 
as we could for the tug above the Pico del 
Frayle, we determined to ride our horses as far 
as possible, and then send them back to camp, 
The volcanic sand which lies between the limit 
of vegetation and the region of eternal snow, and 
which, from its depth, is usually more fatiguing 
to travel over than the snow itself, was now for- 
tunately frozen so hard that our horses carried 
us with great ease nearly two miles beyond the 
pines. It would have been quite practicable to 
ride still further, but we did not care to jade our 
horses by forcing them up the ascent, which 
was now becoming very steep; and, moreover, 
our benumbed fingers and toes suggested that it 
would be more pleasant to climb than to ride. 

Clambering up the steep slope was exceedingly 
toilsome, and we began also to feel the effect of the 
rarefaction of the air. We could not walk more 
than thirty steps without stopping to recover 
breath. The sun rose beautifully clear when 
we, were at an elevation of nearly sixteen thou- 
sand feet, and we enjoyed at that moment another 
singularly striking sight. The huge shadow ot 
the mountain was thrown across the valleys at 
its feet, over the range of mountains to the west 
of the valley of Mexico, far across the distant 
valley of Toluca, and finally vanished in a dimly 
blue point several degrees above the horizon. ln 
the purple light which was spread over the 
country covered by the shadow, only the hills 
and valleys and prominent features of the land- 
scape could be faintly distinguished, whilst oo 
either side everything was glittering in the bright 
morning sunshine. Far away, to the west We 
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The odour of sulphuretted hydrogen is the most 
distinct and unpleasant. From many different 
circumstances we all agreed in rejecting, as per- 
fectly absurd, the idea of any body’s ever having 
decended by any means whatever to the bottom 
of this crater. ‘The only foundation for such a 
story is Carter’s statement that he procured 
sulphur from a mountain that burned with fire 
and smoke. But as a mountain may mean any 
mountain, we are quite sure that Popocatapetl 
was not the mountain. We had splendid views 
towards the east and north, but clouds had begun 
to accumulate around the mountain, and were 
hanging over the other quarters. We saw 
Orizaba very plainly, and had it not been for 
heavy clouds flying about its summit we believe 
that we might have seen the Gulf. Our view 
of Mexico was intereepted by clouds, but we 
could see Puebla as if at our very feet. ‘The 
unpleasant effects of the gases did not permit 
us to remain long on the edge of the erater, and 
a few minutes afier eleven o’clock we commenced 
our descent, and at half-past two were again at 
our camp, having been just twelve hours in ac- 
complishing the ascent and descent. ‘The 
thermometer stood at 26 Fahrenheit on the 
highest peak—that is warmer by several degrees 
than it had been two thousand feet lower down 
on the day that we failed. Others who have 
ascended to the crater were either less fortunate 
in their route than we, or else they magnified 
the difficulties of the ascent vastly; but we fol- 
lowed their descriptions exactly, and, therefore, 
could not have gone far out of their way. They 
speak of having to pull themselves over crags 
and precipices with ropes. We met no such 
obstacles. ‘They did not encounter snow until 
after passing Frayle; we fell upon it nearly a 
thousand feet below, therefore we had more to 
contend with. ‘hey also give nearly double 
what we give as the dimensions of the crater. 
They call it nearly a mile iu diameter, and twelve 
or fifleen hundred feet deep. We place both 
these dimensions at about half, and think it grand 
enough at that, without needing exaggeration. 
There are no traces or signs of the crater hav- 
ing undergone any material change for centuries 
back. ‘The elevation of the crater above the 
valley of Mexico is about ten thousand feet. 
This is about equally divided by the parts above 
and below the limit of vegetation. Without 
becoming at all stunted in their character or ap- 
pearance, the pines cease suddenly at. about 
twelve thousand feet; very good and luxuriant 
grass grows also at this point. Beyond vegeta- 
tion, and to about the line of eternal snow, is a 
belt of deep voleanic sand; and above the sand 
hard compact lava extends to the crater. ‘The 
elevation of the crater above the level of the sea 
is, according to various measurements that have 
been made and which agree very closely, about 
17,840 feet. 

The precautions that we had taken this time 


a eapeaniiin 
sald see the white cap of the snow mountain 
Toluca, and towards the South our view ex- 
yaded over a vast succession of hills and valleys, 
dually growing less and less distinct, until at 
iqath all seemed to vanish in a boundless sea, 

{t this elevation the snow lay a few inches 
jeep. We were about one mile in distance, and 
spout seven hundred feet perpendicularly, below 
he Pico del Frayle. At half-past eight o’clock 
y reached that point. From it we could see 
he extreme peak about a thousand feet above 
ys, Leaving the Frayle, we followed, for about 
wo bundred yards, the ridge on which it is situat- 
»{; then, quitting this ridge, we descended to 
we small valley, or rather ravine, which sepa- 
nies the ridge of the Pico from the next ridge 
»wards the East, and followed this ravine to its 
head. This brought us to the final ascent. 
The snow Was now much above our knees, and 
this, with the extreme rarefaction of the air, 
used our progress to be very slow. It was 
not possible to walk more than twenty steps 
without stopping to recover breath. We felt no 
jificulty or pain whatever in breathing when 
pot exerting ourselves, 

On reaching the final slope of which I have 
just spoken, we directed our steps towards a 
black rock, situated near the edge of the crater, 
about the middle of its south side. At about ten 
minutes past ten o’clock, Lieut. Stone was stand- 
ing on the edge of the crater, and before the rest 
oi us had arrived he had already fastened the 
surs and stripes to his staff, and planted them 
on the very loftiest peak of the mountain—the 
highest point of our continent. Mr. Baggally 
arrived soon after, and placed close by, the cross 
of St. George. 

Now for a peep at the crater. It appears to 
te perfectly cylindrical in form, and nearly half 
‘mile in diameter. The plane of its mouth 
inclines from the south to the north, making the 
northern side about sixty feet lower than the 
southern. Its depth is from six to eight hundred 
feet, and its sides are as perpendicular as the 
walls of a house. In its bottom on the north 
‘ie are fifteen or twenty chimneys, apparently 
bout five feet high, and a foot in diameter at 
“eit mouths, From these there is constantly 
emitted a dense yellowish smoke. ‘The chim- 
ieys appear to be pure su!phur, and all that por- 
on of the erater is covered with a crust of the 
‘ane. From a great many erevices and fissures 
1 the sides of the crater, smoke and gaseous 
‘4pors are ascending. From some they pour in 
“oninuous streams; from others they come in 
regular and sudden puffs, as though caused by 
Water dripping on burning matter. The smoke 
Viich comes from the chimneys is generally so 
a before it reaches the mouth of the 
oe it is not distinctly perceived there ; 
rallee ave on some occasions seen it from the 
“ey of Puebla ascending quite densely. There 
* 4 suffocating stench of gases about the crater. 
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saved us from feeling any ill consequences, and | preceded by a point of meandering Water. nit 
we came down unscathed and delighted. ing its way, like a thing of life, throy.' 

STATEBURG. deepest parts of the dark, dry, and . 


‘ Shady bed of 
what thus again became a flowing river, 





. iver, Ry tm » 
From the British Friend. party, situated as we were at that time, bentie, 
THE FLOOD IN THE MACQUARIE. about the country, and impeded in our joury,, 


solely by the almost total absence of water , : 
Sir Thomas Mitchell, in his Journey into the | fering excessively from thirst and extreme \».. 


interior of Australia, in 1845-6, was witness to a | I am convinced the scene can never be forgo... 
natural phenomenon of a remarkable, and to his | Here came at once abundance, the product a 
suffering party, of a peculiarly seasonable kind. | storms in the far off mountains that ov looked 
The drought had been uninterrupted, and the | our homes. My first impulse was to haye y,. | 
ground was so parched as almost to preclude | comed this flood on our knees, for the sere 4 
travelling, and also to bring on severe attacks of | was sublime in itself, while the subject, an gi yp. 
ophthalmia. But on the 18th of the Second | dance of water sent to us in a desert, ore 
month, 1846, an extraordinary change took | heightened the effect to our eyes. Suffice jt 4 
place, which is thus related : say, I had witnessed nothing of such interes, jy 
“To my most important question, ‘ What | all my Australian travels. . _ 4 
water was to be found lower down in the rivea,’ “The river gradually filled up the channel 
the reply was very satisfactory. namely, ‘ Plenty, | nearly bank high, while the living cataract tr. 
and a flood coming down from the Turon moun- | velled onward, much slower than I had expected 
tains.’ The two policemen said they had tra-| to see it, so slowly, indeed, that more than oy 
velled twenty miles with it, on the day previous, | hour after its first arrival, the sweet music of the 
and that it would still take some time to arrive | head of the flood was distinctly audible from 
near our camp. About noon, the drags arrived | my tent, as the murmur of waters, and the dis. 
in good order, having been encamped where | pason crash of logs travelled slowly through «hy 
there was no water about six miles short of our | tortuous windings of the river bed. I was finally 
camp, the whole distance travelled, from Can- | lulled to sleep by that melody of living waters, 
nonba to the Macquarie, having been about nine- | so grateful to my ear, and evidently so unwonted 
teen miles. In the afternoon, two of the men | in the dry bed of the thirsty Macquarie.” 
taking a walk up the river, reported on their 
return that the flood poured in upon them when 
in the river bed, so suddenly, that they narrowly 
escaped it. Still the bed of the Macquarie before 
our camp continued so dry and silent, that I 
could scarcely believe the flood coming to be 
real, and so near to us, who had been put to so 
many shifts for want of water. ‘Towards even- 
ing, I stationed a man with a gun a little way up 
the river, with orders to fire, on the flood’s ap- 
pearance, that I might have time to run to the 
part of the channel nearest to our camp, and 
witness what I had so much wished to see, as 
well from curiosity as urgent need. The shades 
of evening came, however, but no flood, and the 
man on the look-out returned to the camp. 
Some hours later, and after the moon had risen, 
a murmuring sound like that of a distant water- 
fall, mingled with occasional cracks as of break- 
ing timber, drew our attention, and I hastened to 
the river bank. By very slow degrees the sound 
grew louder, and at length so audible as to draw 
various persons besides from the camp to the 
river-side, Still no flood appeared, although its 
approach was indicated by the occasional rend- 
ing of trees with a loud noise. Such a pheno- 
menon in a serene moonlight night was quite 
new tous all. At length, the rushing sound of 
waters and loud cracking of timber, announced 
that the flood was in the next bend. It rushed 
into our sight, glittering in the moonbeams, a 
moving cataract, tossing before it ancient trees, 
and snapping them against its banks. It was 

















FAMILIES OF LITERARY MEN, 


The Quarterly Review, in discussing the copy- 
right bill of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, which wes 
taken by Sir Edward Sugden, gives some very 
curious particulars about the progeny of literary 
men. 

“We are not,” says the writer, “going to 
speculate about the causes of the fact, but a fact 
it is, that men distinguished for any extraord- 
nary intellectual power of any sort, rarely leave 
more than a very brief line of progeny behin¢ 
them. Men of genius have scarcely ever done 
so; men of imaginative genius, we might say, 
almost never. With the one exception of the 
noble Surrey, we cannot at this moment poit 
out a representative in the male line, even se !0? 
down as in the third generation, of any English 
poet; and we believe the same is the case 1 
France. The blood of beings of that order can 
seldom be traced far down, even in the female 
line. With the exception of Surrey and Spe 
ser, we are not aware of any great English 
author of at all remote date, from whose boy 
any living person claims to be descended. There 
is no other real English poet prior to the mid¢l 
of the eighteenth century, and we believe 
great author of any sort, except Clarendon and 
Shaftesbury, of whose blood we have any 
heritanee amongst us. Chaucer's only son died 
childless; Shakspeare’s line expired i his 
daughter’s only daughter. None of the other 
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is of that age left any progeny; nor 
nor Bacon, nor Cowley, nor Butler. 
The grand-daughter of Milton was the last of his 
iiood. Newton, Locke, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
me, Gibbon, Cowper, Walpole, Cavendish, 
oi we might greatly extend the list,) never 
nuried —Neither Bolingbroke, nor Addison, 
wor Warburton, nor Johnson, nor Burke, trans- 
gited their blood. M. Renouard’s last argu- 
neat against a perpetuity in literal property is, 
gat it would be founding another noblessee. 
Yeither jealous aristocracy nor envious Jacobin- 
sq need be under much alarm. When ahuman 
NUD nee has produced its ‘bright consummate 
uy jower,’ in this kind it seems commonly to be 
pear its end.” 

tin Poor Goldsmith might have been mentioned 
in the above list. ‘he theory is illustrated in 
wrownday. The two greatest names in science 
ad literature, of our time, were Davy and Wal- 
wr Seott.—The first died childless. Sir Walter 
ieft four children, of whom three are dead; only 
ove of whom (Mrs. Lockhart) leaving issue, and 
the fourth (his eldest son) though living, and 
log married, has no issue. ‘These are curious 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF SENATOR 
DIX, 


Of New York, on the Oregon bill, 6th mo. 26th, 
1848. 


The measure before us contemplates an act 
i of legislation; it proposes a law containing pro- 
visions to be enforced and to control the inhabi- 
ants of a district of country more than two hun- 
dred thousand square miles in extent. By this 
act we are literally laying the foundations of a 
future empire. 
The questions to which the discussion of the 
ill has given rise, are of the highest moment, 
They concern the power of Congress over the 
territory belonging to the United States, and es- 
pecially in regard to slavery in such territory. 
Nor is this all. ‘They involve not only the au- 
thority of Congress, under the Constitution, to 
regulate the domestic concerns of the persons in- 
‘ating Or occupying the public domain beyond 
the limits of the States, but they may affect, for 
an indefinite period, the social and political con- 
“ition of entire communities. ‘They may vitally 
‘oucern the prosperity of the future millions who 
are to fill the valleys and cover the hills of 
Uregon; and it is due to the magnitude of the 
subject, that it should be discussed with calmness 
eee asperity either of feeling or of lan- 
age, 
' ane in such a spirit, discussion, even 
- aa could do no harm, how- 
he - tly we may differ, or however delicate 
. —e with which it has to deal. Indeed, 
i Ways possible the very conflict of opinion 
¥ strike out light and truth, and furnish a 
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basis for an amicable adjustment of differences, 
which would otherwise have been irreconcilable. 
It may be a vain hope to expect to harmonize 
those who are now so wide apart; but if it prove 
a delusion, it may nevertheless be profitable to 
indulge it. lt may, at least, serve to moderate 
the tone of discussion. 

In the course of the debate on this and other 
kindred topies, various propositions have been 
advanced; and they have been sustained with 
distinguished ability. 

There is a question which lies beyond all the 
propositions, and which, if it can be satisfactorily 
answered, must be decisive of them all, because 
it includes them all. Has Congress the right, 
under the Constitution, to legislate for the terri- 
tory of the United States, organize governments 
for the inhabitants residing in such territory, and 
regulate within it all matters of local and domestic 
concern? I believe this question can be satis- 
factorily answered in the affirmative; that the 
power, to this unlimited extent, can be sus- 
tained—Ist, by cotemporaneous exposition of 
the meaning of the constitution and the intention 
of its framers ; 2d, by judicial interpretation ; and 
3d, by the whole practice of the government, 
from its foundation to the present day. 

On the 13th of July, 1787, the Congress of 
the Confederation passed the celebrated ordi- 
nance of 1787, in relation to the territory North- 
west of the Ohio river. 

The opinion of Mr. Madison has been quoted 
to prove the illegality of this ordinance. ‘This 
being conceded, it cannot by any supposed con- 
sequence or analogy have any bearing on the 
power of legislation by Congress, under the con- 
stitution, in respect to the prohibition of slavery 
in the territories of the United States, ‘The or- 
dinance, as we know, was passed by Congress 
under the Articles of Confederation, though it 

ras ratified by the first Congress which as- 
sembled under the constitution. Any inference 
from the proceedings of the one, so far as the 
question of power is concerned, would be wholly 
inapplicable to the other. But I hold, and shall 
endeavour to show, that the very argument in 
which Mr. Madison denied the authority of 
Congress, under the Articles of Confederation, 
to pass the ordinance of 1787, had for its object 
o prove the necessity of such a power in Con- 
gress under the constitution, and that it pro- 
ceeded upon the supposed existence of the 
power. 

Let me now call the attention of the Senate to 
the acts of Congress by which this construction 
of the Constitution is supported, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the force it derives from legislative 
precedents. 

I. The ordinance of 1787 was recognized by 
chapter 8, Ist session, Ist Congress. ‘The pre- 
amble recites that “it is requisite certain pro- 
visions should be made,” &c., in order that the 
said ordinance “ may continue to have full effect.” 
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There was no division in either house upon its 
passage. ‘There seems to have been no ob- 
jection to it. 


The first precedent which I cite, has all the 
force of cotemporaneous exposition. It is coeval 
with the birth of the new government. It may 
almost be denominated the work of the framers 
of the Constitution. It is recorded among the 
earliest acts by which that instrument was put 
in operation, It is one of the first footsteps by 
which the movement of the new government is 
to be traced out of the darkness in which its 
dawn was enveloped, into the clear, broad sun- 
light of its stability and strength. 
signed by General Washington. 

That the ordinance was not deemed by its 
framers, or by the Congress which continued it 
in force, incompatible with any degree of freedom 
from restraint, which may be justly claimed as 
essential to political liberty, is apparent from the 
terms of the instrument itself. ‘The articles, of 
which the sixth and last prohibited slavery, were 
expressly declared to be adopted, “ for extending 
the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which form the basis whereon these re- 
publics, their laws and constitutions, are erected ; 
to fix and establish those principles as the basis 
of all laws, constitutions, and governments, which 
forever hereafter shall be formed in the said ter- 
ritory; to provide also for the establishment of 
States, and permanent government therein, and | 
for their admission to a share in the Federal | 
councils on an equal footing with the original | 
States, at as early periods as may be consistent | 
with the general interest.” | 
Several considerations suggest themselves in 


The act was 


connection with this subject : 


1. Neither the framers of the ordinance nor 
the first Congress considered the perpetual pro- 
hibition of slavery in the northwest territory 
inconsistent with the admission of the states to 
be formed out of it intothe Union on “ an equal 
footing with the original states.” Neither the 
actual tenure of slaves, nor the right to hold 
them, could have been considered essential 
to tne full fruition of the political liberty 
which the states possessed as members of the 
Union. 

2. The prohibition was not considered incon- 
sistent with the terms of cession of the territory 
by Virginia in 1784, which required that the 
States to be formed out of it should be “ repub- 
lican states, and admitted members of the Fede- 
ral Union, having the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom and independence.” These rights of | 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, there- 
fore, which the members of the Federal Union | 
enjoyed, were by the Congress of the Confede- | 
ration, and the first Congress, deemed fully pos- 
sessed, although the right to hold slaves was 
prohibited. Virginia concurred in passing the 
ordinance in the Congress of the Confederation 


Sn 
in 1787, and in continuing it in eiedeai. 
Congress under the Constitution of 1789. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the 
nal validity of the ordinance, | believe ite. 
thority has always been respected by res Me 
tribunals. I will read a decision from th. a. 
preme Court of Louisiana, in the caw .- 
Merry vs. Chexhaider, 8 Martin’s Reports, ‘ney 
series,) 689. a 


“ Appeal from the Court of the First Districs 

“Porter, J., delivered the Opinion of tc 
court. The plaintiff sues in this action to ... 
cover his freedom, and from the evidences .. 
record is clearly entitled to it. He was hors 
the northwestern territory since the caatimee 
of Congress, in 1787, of the ordinance for ¢h, 
government of that country, according to the 
6th article of which, there could be thereiy 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, Thjs 
ordination fixed for ever the character of ¢| 
population in the region over which it js oy. 
tended, and takes away all foundation from the 
claim set up in this instance by the defendant. 
The act of cession by Virginia did not deprive 
Congress of the power to make such a recy. 
lation. 


ae 
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“It is therefore ordered, adjudged, and ¢e- 
creed, that the judgment of the district court be 
affirmed with costs.” 

This decision was pronounced in 1830, and it 
fally sustains the view of the subject [ hay 
taken. 

On the 26th of March, 1804, an act was 
passed dividing Louisiana into two territories, 
and providing for the temporary government 
thereof. All that part of the territory south of 
the 33d parallel of latitude, now the southern 
boundary of Arkansas, was erected into the ter- 
ritory of Orleans. 

The 10th section of the act had three pro- 
visions in respect to slavery in the territory: 
1. The importation of slaves from any place 
without the limits of the United States, was 
prohibited ; 2. The importation, from any place 
within the limits of the United States, of slaves 
imported since the Ist of May, 1798, was pro 
hibited ; and, 3. The importation of slaves, ex- 
cept by a “citizen of the United States re 
moving into said territory for actual settlement, 
and being at the time of such removal bona fide 
owner of such slaves,” was prohibited. 

There cannot be a stronger case to show the 
control Congress has exercised over the subject. 
Slavery existed in Louisiana when it was ceded 
to the United States. Congress did not impose 
any restriction on the tenure of slaves then hele 
in the territory, that might have impaired vestec 
rights of property under the local law, which 
the United States had covenanted in the treaty 
of cession to maintain and protect. But Con 
gress not only proceeded, at once, to prohidit 


the importation of slaves from foreign countries 
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.«: to prohibit their introduction from the States 
{the Union, excepting when accompanying 
od belonging to citizens of the United States 
soving into the territory to become residents. 
mis was to, impose restrictions upon its ex- 
posion, even Within the territory in which it 
«ited. It was a direct prohibition of the do- 
mesic slave trade. It was an exercise of power, 
ig respect to the territories, which Congress did 
got possess 10 respect to the States. It was an 
isticipation, by four years, of the time at which 
Congress was authorized to prohibit the importa- 
‘ion of slaves into the original States. This act 
yas signed by Jefferson. 

| intend to say nothing in regard to private 
ierests excepting this—that there is no propo- 
tion before us to interfere with slavery where 
it exists—no restriction on the exercise of pri- 
rate or personal rights within the sphere of the 
ical laws under which they arise. The ques- 
tion before us is, whether slaves shall be per- 
mitted to be introduced into Oregon, or whether 
their introduction shall be prohibited. It is a 
rmote territory, generally conceded (though in 
this ] do not concur, as I shall hereafter explain 
nore fully) as not likely to be occupied by 
dives, if they were allowed to be carried there. 
The fact that it is generally admitted to be unfit 
fr slave labour must divest the question of all 
practical infringement of private rights, even in 
the estimation of those who take extreme views 
of the subject. I shall therefore consider it 
oly in its bearing upon great public interests. 

I consider this question, in the form it has 
asumed, as involving the extension of slavery. 
lconsider it so under the motion to strike out 
the 12th section, which substantially prohibits 
the introduction of slaves into Oregon. But it 
is made so more particularly by the amendment 
fered by my friend from Mississippi, which 
provides— 

“That nothing contained in this act shall be 
» construed as to authorize the prohibition of 
domestic slavery in said territory whilst it re- 
mains in the condition of a territory of the 
United States.” 


| understand this as an assertion of the right 
o carry slaves into Oregon both against the 
interference of Congress, and the desire of the 
inhabitants to exclude them. I understand it 
«maintaining the right to introduce domestic 
‘avery into Oregon. This is extension, and 
‘canst the wishes of the inhabitants who have 
prohibited its introduction. Let me, then, pre- 
at some considerations concerning this whole 
‘ject of extension. 

Those who oppose the extension of slavery 
‘wider limits, believe that such extension pro- 
“tes the multiplication of slaves. On the 
ther hand, it is contended that it makes no 
om to their numbers, but merely spreads 

“m over a broader surface. This position is 
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believed to be wholly inconsistent with all the 
received laws of population. The tendency of 
the human race is to increase in a compound 
ratio of the extent and productiveness of the 
surface on which it is sustained. The highest 
possible impulse is given to this in an unoccu- 
pied country, distinguished for its fertility, and 
offering certain rewards for the products of 
labour. This is the character of our own soil. 
Wherever slave labour can be carried, it will, 
for a time, be productive. Missouri affords a 
strong illustration of the truth of this proposi- 
tion. That State lies wholly north of 36° 30, 
north latitude, excepting a strip about thirty 
miles wide on the Mississippi, running down to 
the thirty-six parallel, and yet, though so far 
north, slavery made rapid progress there after 
her admission into the Union. By the census 
of 1820, there were 10,222 slaves; in 1830, 
24,820, an increase of one hundred and forty 
per cent. in ten years; and in 1840, 58,240, 
an increase of one hundred and thirty-five per 
cent. inten years. For several years, the slave 
population increase more rapidly than the free. 
In all new and fertile soils, where the demands 
for labour are urgent, this will be the inevitable 
result. The multiplication of the human species 
is governed by laws as inflexible and certain as 
those which govern the reproduction of vege- 
table life. In both, the stimulus, whatever it 
may be, constitutes the law of the increase. I 
am aware that the ratio of increase in Missouri, 
both in respect to the white and the black race, 
was materially modified by immigration; and 
to that extent the result is independent of the 
application of the principle I have stated. But 
it can hardly be denied that surface, productive 
surface, is the great element in our extension. 
It is this alone which has carried the ratio of 
our increase far beyond that of any other people. 
If we had been restricted to the area of the 
thirteen original States, how different would 
have been the result of our decennial enumera- 
tions! The same principle governs the white 
and the black races. The laws of labour, sub- 
sistence, and population, act on both, though 
not everywhere with the same intensity. 


(To be continued.) 





FIRE AND ITS RAVAGES,. 


The editor of the Commercial Review, in a 
note appended to Mr. Meek’s paper, attempts 
some statistical computations of the value of 
property annually swept away by fire. He 
gives a list of great fires (omitting all where the 
loss did not exceed $50,000) that occurred, in 
all parts of the world, during ten years—from 
1836 to 1846: and although the list, as may 
well be supposed, is far from being a perfect 
one, it represents the total value of property 
annihilated to an amount of $137,362,950. 
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Adding omissions, and the infinite number of 
minor conflagrations, he supposes, perhaps with 
justice, that it will be fair to estimate the entire 
loss for ten years at $275,000,000 ; or $27,500,- 
000 per annum, 

Of his catalogue of fires, $37,000,000 of loss— 
or more than one-fourth the whole—occurred in 
the United States,—equal to $3,700,000 a year. 
Allowing for unrecorded fires, and *“ the nume- 
rous direct and indirect losses,” and adding “ the 
expense of the fire-department,” &c. &c., he 
rates the annual loss in the United States, for 
the last ten years, at from eight to nine millions, 
and supposes that we may anticipate a future 
loss of from at least five to six millions of dollars 
a year,—an amount sufficient for us, he says, 
“‘to carry on the railroad proposed from Lake 
Michigan to the Pacific Ocean, as fast as labour 
could urge it.”’ 

This is, indeed, a prodigious waste of pro- 
perty, and elevates fire, which man has made 
his servant, into the dignity of a tyrant, a 
mighty destroyer of his works and his wealth. 
But let us not even do fire injustice. Its powers 
of destruction are not so great as those of man 
himself. It took ten years for fire to consume 
one hundred and thirty-seven—or at best, two 
hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars’ 
worth of property. Eighteen months of war 
have annihilated for the American government 
treasure, doubtless, to the full amount of the first 
named sum; and if we add the moneys sunk 
by the Mexican government, and the losses of 
individuals of both nations, we shall perhaps find 
the total waste equal to the last named sum.— 
Fire is a fierce destruyer; but the folly of bad 
rulers is still more destructive. War is, in fact, 
a more consuming fire than fire itself. Against 
the fury of flames we have, besides the courage 
of firemen, the protection of Insurance Com- 
panies, which can make us compensation for our 
losses. ‘There are no underwriters to take the 
real war-risks of war, the losses from which are 
irremediable. Soldiers fight and victories are 
won; but the treasure that is expended can 
never be reclaimed; and the blood that falls in 
battle is lost for ever. 























HOW TO SPEAK TO CHILDREN. 


It is usual to attempt the management of 
children either by corpureal punishment, or by 
words alone. There is one means of govern- 
ment, the power and importance of which are 
seldom regarded—I refer to the human voice. 
A blow may be inflicted on a child, accom- 
panied with words so uttered as to counteract 
entirely its intended effect; or the parent may 
use language, in the correction of the child, not 
objectionable in itself, yet spoken in a tone 
which more than defeats its influence. Let any 
one endeavour to recall the image of a fond 
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mother long since at rest in Heavey. 
smile and ever clear countenance a 


mere words. There is no charm to thy y, 
taught one in letters, syllables, and sepien,... 
It is the sound which strikes its little 
soothes and composes it to sleep. A few poy. | 
however unskilfully arranged, if uttered 
tone are found to possess a magic 
Think we that this influence is confined to y, 
cradle? No: it is diffused over every , 
ceases not while the child remains under si 


gentle tones of a mother. She who speaks jg 


on the already raging flame. 
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vividly to recollection; so is also her y,. , 
and blessed is that parent who is endowed wt 
a pleasing utterance. What is it which j,., 
the infant to repose? It is not any med , 


nee n ‘es, 
ear th it 
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Influence, 


aye, and 




















parental roof. Is a boy growing rude in manner 
and boisterous in speech? I know of no instr. 
inent so sure to control these tendencies 4s the 
her son harshly does but give to his conduct the 
sanction of her own example. She pours oil 
In the pressure of 
duty, we are liable to utter ourselves hastily 
children, Perhaps a threat is expressed jn q 
loud and irritating tone: instead of allaying the 
passions of the child, it serves directly to i. 
crease them. Every fretful expression awakes 
in him the same spirit which produced it. % 
does a pleasant voice call up agreeable feelings, 
Whatever disposition, therefore, we would ¢- 
courage in a child, the same we should maniles 
in the tone in which we address it. 





VELOCITY OF ELECTRICITY. 


The immense velocity of electricity makes it 
impossible to calculate it by direct observation; 
it would require to be many thousands of leagues 
long before the result could be expressed in the 
fractions of a second, Yet, Professor Wheat 
stone has devised apparatus for this purpos, 
among which is a double metallic mirror, © 
which he has given a velocity of eight hundred 
revolutions in a second of time. The Professor 
ealcuiates, from his experiments with this app 
ratus, that the velocity of electricity through 1 
copper wire one-fifieenth of an inch thick, e 
ceeds the velocity of light across the planetary 
spaces, and that it is at least 288,000 miles pe 
second. The Professor adds, that the light 
electricity, in a state of great intensity, does 0" 
last the millionth part of a second ; but that 
eye is capable of distinctly perceiving 0)" 
which present themselves for this short space ® 
time.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 





From the Tribune. 


DECREASE OF POPULATION IN CUBA. 


The last number of the Verdad has 4 search 
ing analysis of the statistical report of the Isis 
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of Cuba for 1847, which, it says, the Govern- | exercise, but, after several unsuccessful efforts, 
gent, in the «“inserutabl2 wisdom of colonial | he relinquished the achievement, as a thing alto- 
ygaipotence,”” suppressed, By comparing the | gether impracticable. Mr. Coleridge now tried 
solation statistics of 1841 with those of 1847, | his hand, but showed no more grooming skill 
/ will be perceived there is a decrease of 112,736 | than his predecessor ; for, afier twisting the poor 
aves, in SiX years : horse’s neck almost to strangulation and the 
White, Free Coloured, Staves. Total, | *eat danger of his eyes, he gave up the useless 
task, pronouncing that the horse’s head must 

Census of 1841 418,291 152,838 436,495 1,007,624 


a ~*~ | have grown (gout or dropsy) since the collar was 
ee eee eae ree §=6896,752 put on, for he said it was a downright impossi- 


| bility for such a huge os frontfis to pass through 
so narrow a collar! Just at this instant a ser- 
vant girl came near, and, understanding the cause 
of our consternation, “ La, master,”’ said she, 
“vou don’t go about the work in the right way. 
You should do like this,’ when, turning the 
collar completely upside down, she slipped it off 
in a moment, to our great humiliation and won- 
derment, each satisfied afresh that there were 
heights of knowledge in the world to which we 
had not yet attained.—Cottle’s Life of Cole- 
ridge. 


Diminution, 112,736 108,872 





























It will be seen, if La Verdad has quoted cor- 
weily the Government returns, that this blotting 
out of a ninth part of the population of this 
island has not resulted from war, pestilence, or 
enigration. Jt is an absolute extinction of over 
ove hundred thousand slaves. ‘They have not 
passed by emancipation into the ranks of the 
free coloured population, for the increase of that 
cass is but 6,385 on 152,838, a moderate ad- 
vance through births alone in six years. As 
jiule ean they have disappeared by emigration, 
for there is no perceptible departure of coloured 
persons from Cuba—there is no outlet for that 
class of its inhabitants. What, then, becomes of 
the slaves that vanish from the face of the earth, 
at the rate of twenty thousand a-year? Hear 
the answer of La Verdad, a Spanish American 
paper printed here, but having its editorials on 
Cuba prepared in Havana, within sight and 
hearing of the palace of the Governor: 

“The real explanation is that the coloured 
ree exists in a state of slavery and hardship 
unfavourable to life, and the country is still less 
favourable to increase than the cities, on account 
of the greater severity of labour, the paucity of 
females in proportion to men, the stinted and 
inferior quality of food, the harsh exposure, and 
the want of needful rest and sleep. All these 
are more than sufficient to destroy the faculties 
o! man, moral, intellectual and physical, what- 
ever may be the colour of his skin or the lati- 
tide of his birth. Add to these causes the 
horrid slaughter made by the military commission 
of the Governor of Cuba, in which eight or ten 
thousand negroes were murdered in Matanzas 
and Cardenas alone, by eight or ten thousand 
modes of torture, to verify a supposed con- 
‘piracy, which in any ease could not have been 
known to more than a dozen of the race, and it 


will be easy to understand the loss of the slave 
population.” 


Slandering is like opening a door, by which 
the faults of the slanderer himself are more ex- 
posed than they otherwise would be ; while the 
errors or indiscretions of those who show no 
disposition to undervalue or backbite others, 
are easily passed by and forgotten.— Dillwyn. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO AN INVALID. 


Parents, sisters, embrace thee, and brothers are near, 
And guests often enter, thy spirits to cheer ; 

The smiles of affection around thee are shed, 

And the bosom of kindness oft pillows thy head ; 

But tell me, sweet sufferer, if each, all, impart 

A full cup of bliss to thine oft-thirsting heart. 


When loved ones are sleeping and visitors gone, 

And thy drowsy nurse nods by thy bed-side alone; 
When the slow waning candle burns dim to thy sight, 
And each scene around thee confesses to night; 

Then tell me, sweet girl, if a Being is there, 

Who can soothe every sorrow, and shield from despair. 


When pain racks thy form, and thy low struggling breath 
Seems almost engrossed by the stern victor Death ; 
When all hearts seem bursting with agonized sighs, 
And the fountains of sorrow are flooding all eyes ; 
Then tell me, sweet friend, if no bright rays illume, 
No dove with her olive appears o’er the tomb. 


How charming is earth—how enchantingly dear 
Are the ties and the treasures that fetter us here, 
Yet all that we love from our sight must depart, 
Every tendril be severed that clings to the heart, 
And the Giver of all, in His purity known, 

To reign in our bosoms and worshipped alone. 


THREE POETS IN A PUZZLE. 


[ led the horse to the stable, when a fresh 
perplexity arose, I removed the harness with- 
out difficulty, but, after many strenuous attempts, 

could not remove the collar. In despair I 
called for assistance, when aid soon drew near. 
Mr. Wordsworth brought his ingenuity into 


Then from sadness and darkness, what visions of light 
Would mantle the future and burst on the sight; 

A prospect, whose glories no fancy can trace, 

All fadeless in beauty and boundless in space ; 
Exhaustless in bliss and from mortal ills free, 

The home of the sinless, a dwelling for thee. 
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To the disenthralled spirit, that rises sublime 

O’er its ruin of clay, and the turrets of Time, 

This life seems a aac. a dark troubled dream, 
A bubble that floats on Time’s rock bedded stream ; 
A desert that borders a region of bloom; 

And, in short what it is—a sure path to the tomb. 


FRIENDS’ 


Go ask the bright spirits that Farth once have trod, 

Ifaught here could tempt them from bliss and their God; 

Go offer the joys of life’s sunniest day— 

And they’d smile on the giver—yet spurn them away. 

The harp of the angel—and seraphim’s lyre, 

They would tell thee, is theirs—and nought else they 
desire. 


And list, gentle spirit, methinks a glad strain, 

Even now, lingers ’round thee, beguiling each pain ; 
A minstrelsy, fraught with no accents of woe, 

No earth-tainted notes with the sweet numbers flow— 
But rapturous, full, is the melody given, 

And answering echoes are warbled from heaven. 


Then rest thee, sweet sufferer, thy friend bids thee rest, 
While she chases each phantom of fear from thy breast, 
And offers to heaven a low whispered prayer, 
Invoking His blessings, protection and care; 

His arm to support thee, when friendship is gone, 

And his spirit to guide thee, through all, to thy home. 


But when health strews her roses, and life spreads its 
charms, 

And pleasure invites thee with smiles to her arms, 

Wilt thou pause in thy mirth, and remember that power 

That enfolded thy spirit in sorrow’s dark hour ? 

And would shelter thee still when afflictions impend; 

Thy Father and God, thy Redeemer and friend. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Conaress.—Senate.—Hunter of Virginia and Davis 
of Mississippi have spoken on slavery in the territories, 
in connexion with the Oregon Bill. On the 12th J. M. 
Clayton moved that the Bill and all the proposed 
amendments be referred to a select committee of eight, 
four from the North aad four from the South, equally 
divided alsoas to their party politics, and to be selected 
by ballot, who shall report what proposition, if any, 
can be accomplished. This motion was finally carried, 
31to14. Thecommittee consists of Senators Clayton, 
Atchison, Calhoun and Underwood from the South, 
and Bright, Dickinson, Phelps and Clarke from the 
North. The amendments relate to the question of 
slavery in the territory, and one of them proposes the 
extension of the ‘* Missouri Compromise Line” to the 
Pacific. The adoption of this proposition would not 
affect Oregon, the whole of which lies North of that 
line, but the object of the Southerners is to procure the 
recognition of slavery South of the line, in the newly 
acquired Mexican territories. 

House of Representatives.—On the 11th the remain- 
ing River and Harbor resolutions, of which the first 
was noticed last week, were passed. The second reso- 
lution declares “ that the interests of our national com- 
merce, the common defence, and general welfare of the 
United States require a judicious exercise of the fore- 
going power.”” Yeasi12,nays53. The third declares 
the reasons assigned by the President for his veto of 
the River and Harbor Bill, passed at the close of 
last session, to be “ insufficient and unsatisfactory.”’ 
Yeas 91, nays71. The fourth declares, “ that it would 
be inexpedient to give the general consent of Congress, 
in advance of legislation by the States, to the impo- 
sition of tonnage duties by the several States,as a means 
of improving the ports and harbors at which such duties 
may be levied.” Yeas 109, nays 59. 
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Mexico.—The American troops, on bot) +. 
Cruz and Rio Grande lines, are rapidly eyaeys:.. 
country. An insurrection against the goveryy.... 
broken out, headed by Gen. Paredes, Guang iy. 
Lagos were in the hands of the insurgents, 4} he 
lutionists repudiate the treaty and the cession o: hag r 
tory, and call upon their countrymen to put ¢ hee 7 
government that agreed to the treaty. The »!s,. 
lished by Paredes contemplates a national cory. 
of deputies to be elected by the people of the «, 
States— the government to be conducted unti} he, 
ing of the Convention, by an executive body oj 
or five members, elected by a junta of one deputy... 
each State, Territory and District. A sinele ... 
chosen os a majority of the Legislatures, js to exercis 
the whole executive power until the latter bow , 
organized. , 


Evrore.—The steamship Niagara reached Pos 
on the morning of the 12th, in ten days and sixto 
hours from Liverpool, including six hours spent a 
Halifax. Her dates are consequently to the Ist jp 
The English money market was easy,—state of 1; 
favourable,—corn not much changed,—cotton rarhe; 
lower. The manifestations of disaffection in Irelyp 
were increasing. The terrible news from Fran, 
however, engrosses almost the entire attention of :\, 
newspapers. The insurrection, the commencement o) 
which was noticed in our last, was an awiully bloody 
one, and although the government finally triumpted, 
the struggle was long and severe. The first barricades 
were erected on the night of the 22d ult. On the 2 
partial conflicts took place, and the insurgents took pos 
session of, and fortified, an immense extent of the cit 
On the 24th, the combat raged with terrific fury. The 
Assembly declared itself ix permanence, the Executiy 
Government resigned, and General Cavaignac was \- 
vested with the sole executive power. Vast bodies 
troops poured in from the departments around. One 
account states that there were 250,000 troops of the 
line, Guards Mobile, and National Guards, opposed ' 
about 40,000 insurgents, the latter fighting with des- 
perate fury, from behind almost impregnable fortitea- 
tions. The contest continued unabated through the 
whole of the 25th, and on the 26th, the force of the insur- 
gents was at last completely broken, and their remain- 
ing positions taken. On the 27th the insurrection was 
considered completely crushed. All accounts agree 
that the slaughter has been horrible, particularly 
among the troops. By some it is estimated that 10, 
of the troops were slain, while others place the entire 
loss in killed and wounded on both sides at 35,0." 
The Archbishop of Paris was killed by the insurgents, 
whilst approaching their barricades, on a mission 0! 
peace ; 6000 prisoners are said to be in custody, and a 
decree for their transportation beyond the seas hu: 
passed the Assembly, the punishment of death for 
political offences having been, as our readers will re 
member, abolished by the Provisionai Government, 
immediately after the revolution. The causes of this 
terrible insurrection do not seem to be clearly known. 
It does not appear to have been a Bonaparte movement. 
The red flag of the Socialists and ultra Republicans was 
hoisted on the barricades. It is alleged that great 
quantities of gold had been distributed among the 1 
surgents. 


The King of Prussia had published a decree, sect 
ing to the members of the Assembly the usual pr- 
vileges of legislators, of freedom from arrest, and {rom 
accountability for words or votes in the Assem)- 
The cholera is said to be very severe at Moscow. i 
appears that Great Britain is willing to recognize 
independence of Sicily. The proposed constitution © 
Sicily, now before the Assembly, provides for a limit 
Monarchy, with two Chambers. The Catholic religes 
is to be the religion of the State, to the exclusion o! * 
others. 





